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Tr was at Morges that we had for the firſt 


time a view of Mount Blane through a cleft 
in the Chablais rocks, on the other fide of the 
lake. Some minutes before this we had a 
bare glimpſe of its ſummit indeed, but at this 


cleft, its attendants having firſt come forth ſe- 
verally to view, it preſents itſelf entire—And 


now the Chablais of a ſudden puts on a new 


and more majeſtic appearance. 


T_ 


The view from the ſignal of Aubonne 
| compaſſes at once both extremities of the lake; 


but the weſtern ſide ſhould be ſeen by the ri- 


ſing, and the eaſtern by the ſetting ſun. The 
mouth of the Rhone cannot ] believe be deſ- 
cried. You fee diſtinctly the glaciers of 
Mount Blanc rifing up on its volume in ridges 
— hue of the mount itſelf that particular one 
between the folds of a white roſe. Its ſupe- 
riority over the circumjacent heights was mea- 
| ſured in a ſtriking manner, the ſun not ſetting 


to it until long after he had to every other: in- 
deed ſuch an object, if any on the ſurface of our 


hemiſphere, is worthy of meeting ſingly and of 
fixing the laſt lingering regard of that luminary. 
At one extremity of the lake the ſituation 


of Geneva could be gueſſed at by its ſmoke - 


only: At the other, Villeneuve ſeemed im- 
merſed up to its ſpires in the water. Behind 
our right ſhoulder, in proportion as the day 


departed, the dark- purple hue of the Jura, D 


then its gray blue, afterwards blackeſt green. 
— The bank of the Vaud along the Swiſs ſide 
of the lake running towards us from the moun- 
tains behind Vevay and, as ſoon as it arrives 
on this fide of Lauſanne, diſemboguing itſelf, 
as it were, on the rich plain that was poured 
around us on every ſide. Groves of oak— 
country-houſes— corn-fields —vineyards, and 
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all the towns and villages of the Pays de Vaud. 
— This view certainly more extenſive than that 
from Lauſanne, and it has Mount Blanc. It 
' ſees however the lake in ſuch a manner as to 
contract it on every ſide ; neither is the aſpect 
ſo happy that the mountains preſent here as at 
Lauſanne, nor fo varied—ah, where elſe, in 
what other fortunate ſpot ſhall we find an Italy 
and Switzerland united. ; 

We went on to the valley of Joux to have 
a ſtill more extenſive proſpect. Every ſtep we 
made, Mount Blanc ſurged ſtill higher in the 
ſkies, ſeeming to ſpurn beneath him the reſt of 
the Alps.—The valley of Joux, conſidering its 
elevation on the ſummit of the Jura, muſt be 
allowed to be uncommonly fertile; it is ex- 
tremely ſhallow for its breadth, and is faid to 
be not unlike Derbyſhire. As to any reputa- 
tion it may have for beauty, it enjoys a great 
advantage in that it is natural to compare it 
to other valleys ſituated like it on the ſummit 
of mountains,. particularly the Alps; other- 
wiſe it would ſurely not appear ſo exquiſitely 
beautiful. Inſtead too of cold bleak winds as 
in thoſe valleys, or of pent-up vapours as in 
others, you are refreſhed by fine breezes: tem- 
pered in the ſun. a 

In the ſmall lake here, I remarked ſeveral 
dark _- or ſtains, owing perhaps to the ex- 
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ceeding depths at different places The waves 

BB. — ruffled by the breezes and gliſtening with fun- 

| | beams flickered like fragments of filver leaf 

4 | hen breathed upon. 

Tube ſignal is planted on the Vauillon, and 
it takes an hours very faſt walking (from the 
town) to arrive there. Its being. haunted by 
wolves and bears, together with the lonelineſs 
of the way, occafion the wind (every now and 
then as it twangs in your ears) to ſtartle and 
alarm you. 

I got there quite out - breath ſome minutes 
before ſunſet. What a profound ſolitude ſur- 
rounds one at theſe heights in the ſky. How - 
keen too and with what ſway the wind blows | 7Y 
here On all ſides, from the immenſe diſtance, | 28 
every thing appears as through a miſt, and —_ 
darkly. | F2 
Between the ſouthern and weſtern points of = 

the compaſs the whole valley of Joux lay in 
proſpect before me. The lake of Rouſſes 
The intermediate river weaving its way from 
lake to lake like a worm. — The road, along 5 
which we had come up the valley, a looſe- — 
ſtretched cord. Weſtward lay France, whoſe N 
ridges ran acroſs my view far and wide the be- 
ginning and the end of them indiſcernible, not 
only on account of the diſtance but of the ſet= = 
ting ſunbeams that glared in my eyes.—To- | 
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LN 1 
wards the north nothing but mountain waſtes, 
and wilds.—Between the north and eaſt I def- 
cried a lake, and a city at this extremity of it. 
It was eaſy to gueſs that it muſt be that of 
Verdun with the lake of Morat by its fide. 
Farther to the right ſpecks or ſhadows, faid 
alſo to be lakes. A broad and lofty mountain 
covered Orbe; and others again the pictureſque 
valley of Travers. All theſe objeQs together 
with the Vevay mountains, the canton of 
Friburgh, and glaciers of Berne, compleated 
this quarter. 

Between the eaſtern and ſouthern points 
broadly - gleamed the Geneva lake revealed 
however to view as far only as the promontory 
of Yvoire, that horn of its creſcent being 


eclipſed by the mountains. Beyond lay the 


Swiſs Alps on one part, and thoſe of Savoy 
on the other, when Mount Blanc proved to 
be without effort the firſt, —I had nearly for- 
gotten the valley of Romainmdotier, it lay ſo 
directly under my feet—its low ſtone walls 


that by way of a hedge interſect it in every 


direction like filver rims. 

The precipices here are as ſteep asany among 
the Alps. I advanced to the brink with a 
fearful curioſity, allured by the ſhrubs and 


verdure with which they are embelliſhed. 
| * having gazed at every 2. near or 


1 


diſtant, that is commanded by this fignal, I 


looked back on the weſt, and found that the 
fun had now bcen long ' under the horizon— 
Before night could yet overſtride me I was at 
the town. | 

The next night I got back to hats 


and the following morning reſumed my journey 


before the clock had ſtruck five. 


How much more impoſing upon the eye is | 


extent in height or depth than in length or 


breadth, for if this lake of Geneva could be 


ſuppoſed perpendicularly raiſed up on one of its 
fides it would in ſome parts be ſix miles loftier 
than Mount Blanc, and in others nine. Rai- 


fed up on one of its ends, it would reach to 


the ſuppoſed extremity of the earth's atmoſ- 


phere. 
One might fancy, upon hk the Chablais, 


that the earth having of old conceived a great 


burden of rocks, in proportion as they have 


grown, has diſtended itſelf in every direction. 


At laſt, unable to contain them any longer, it 
has burſt: whereupon the rocks itand forth to 
view, looking out in ſeveral places. 


A poet, who was a philoſopher, has oom- 
pared them ſtill better to a body ſtarved to 
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CHD 
death, the ſkeleton ſticking out every where, 


the ſkin ſhrunk, dry, and parched. 
That which ſeems to be fine dark-brown 


mould ſcattered upon thoſe rocks, are firs; for 


they are at the height of more than three thou- 
ſand feet perpendicular above the ſurface of the 


water, and ten miles diſtant in a ſtraight line. 


The four regions of vegetation mentioned by 
botaniſts diſtinctly marked: corn fields and 
meadows, woods, paſtures, moſſes and lichens, 
—above naked rock. From the baſe of theſe 
the rich bank of Evian rough with woods is 
lengthened out, framing the lake for ſome miles 
owards Geneva. 

Mountains of Savoy that roll in „ tu- 
multuous waves, and that tumble and daſh 
from Mount Blanc (whoſe face they hide) to 
the lake. The bank of Evian ſerves between 
the latter and theſe as a line of demarcation 
only. On this ſhore between the lake and 
the Jura the Cote is ſeen ſtrown over with tu- 
mid woods of oak as a whirlpool with ſpots 
of foam, for like a Oe the Cote is 
concave. 

— The ſun riſes at one extremity of the 
lake, and ſets at the other. At meeting full 


his ſetting look the rocks around Vie 


though muflled with thickeſt ſtreaky air bluſh 
and ſparkle like carbuncle. But when he riſes 
A 4 | 


E 
ou ſhould view the Jura, ſhe ſmiles as ſhe 
katy files off towards Geneva, her right 


ſhoulder turned from the ſun, and dropping 


down her miſts at lis beams. 
Changeful appearances of the Pays de Vaud 


in the morning and evening, in the ſpring and 


autumn, under a ſtrong guſt of wind, or a ſtorm 


of thunder and lightning *. Ever-changeful 


waters of the conſcious lake, violet-purple, 


purple of roſes and of lilachs—veins of eme- 
rald - fluid fapphire. Viewing them all in 
one from the ſignal, whenever "the ſky lours, 
they fret like molten lead. Before rain comes 
on, currents are remarked on their ſurface, 
deſcribing deviouſly their lucid paths, like ri- 
vers advanced ſome way into the ſea and not 
yet mingled with it. | 

Io help you to a choice of objects in a land- 
ſcape ſo original fo diverſified fo extenſive, the 
clouds become by fits frugal of the-ſun ſhine, 


and ſpread it ſparingly here and there upon 
ſome intereſting ſpot —thus fetching it out to 


view for a ſhort moment. And as this partial 
light travels in time over the whole landſcape 


in ſucceſtion, you do the ſame, and yet never 


become familiar enough with any part of it. 


* There is n rainbow that haunts the rock of 
Meillerie on this laſt occaſion. 
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1 
Members of the landſeape large, grand, 


- majeſtic, and that heyy combine to- 


gether. 
That morning the air was calm and ſerene 


ſo as to agree perfectly with my then tone of 


mind. — Pale indiſtinct brown of the Jura 


Strong- marked blue rim on the outline of the 
weſtern part of the lake acroſs it in its greateſt 
breadth. Promontory of Y voire ſweeps into 
the lake like a reverſed ſeythe. Contraſt be- 


tween the Chablais and the Jura—the latter 


like Milton's Raphael had its head waiſt and 
feet winged with clouds. 

All the Chablais tipped or rather thick- 
plated over with dawn. The lake ſtained 
and ſtriped with blue and green of various 
ſhades. The freſh-green meadows of Savoy, 
its woods like the tufted - moſs, and its aged 
rocks above with their diſhevelled ſnows, all 
ſwelled out to view, and ſeemed to have been 
urged two-thirds nearer the Lauſanne ſhore: 
than during winter. Fiſhing ſmack failing 
at a diſtance ſhewed no bigger than a down 
feather—the towns on the Savoyard ſhore than 
children's little paper boats. The bank on 
this ſhore, from Lauſanne to near Vevay, co- 
vered for two or three leagues with walled ter- 
races would have reſembled the pictures we 


{ce of the fortified rocks of Gibraltar, had not 


[ro ] 


the vines wrapped them round with one con- 
tinued web of the brighteſt verdure. 
As you procced to Vevay the mountains of 
Savoy gradually drop down behind the Evian 
bank as through a trap-door—'The moment 
you get half-way they have vaniſhed totally. 3 
From the ſteeple of Vevay cathedral you 
behold the grand viſtoe that from the mouth of 8 
the Rhone picrces into the Valois; its extre- E 
mity blocked up by a mountain in the ſhape of | - 


a broad ſkittle. Alternate advance of the | 9 
mountains on each ſide— The Rhone welling ZE. 
out into the lake. Numberleſs winding wrinkles 41 


and furrows on the ſides of the Chablais, worn 
by the rains ſnows and ſprings trickling down 
them; ſo many tortuous vallies, the ſinking 
beds of as many rivers. Theſe leſs ſinuous 
in the Villeneuve mountains as they ſtand more 
upright. The Evian bank fore-ſhortened, and 
thereby ſcems much thicker—immenſc breadth 
of the lake at that part. 

If now you turn yourſelf round to the right 
(where you ſee the lake in profile) there the 
Jura diſplays a long- extended blueiſh-gray ſha- 
dow, and the Cote proves to be its ſhelving 
ſides only. The corn fields and towns thereon 
like ſo many ſpots of ſunſhine. The bank to- 
wards Lauſanne, for a league or more, finely 

_ clouded with trees, and diſtinct with villages. 


1 


—Ibhe reſt is a fractured ſhell of ground that 


ſhuts up the view, riſing with broken edges all 


around the remaining ſides of the cathedral. 


It is covered with vines up two-thirds of its 
height, and then with paſture and woods. 
Noiſe of cannon on the oppoſite ſhore of Savoy; 
the report conveyed by the lake which ſerves 
as a ſound-board to every noiſe in 1 the towns 


around its borders. 


All the way in proceeding from Lauſanne 
to Villeneuve you might perceive Savoy waning 
from eaſt to weſt. — Meitterle, the caſtle of 
Clarence, and its fabled grove, have had a 
happier deſtiny than to be deſeribed by me; 5 


as well as all this country which, in any com- 


petition for excellence that it may have with 
others, ſhall certainly too have my vote and 
wiſhes! Beautiful rocks, intermingled with 


verdure and trees, line this part of the ſhore 


(from Moutri to Villeneuve.) Near the caſtle 
of Chillon the road wafts you down to the foot 
of lawns, out of which ariſe ſeveral robuſt 
cheſnut trees that arching aloft their branches 


form, interrupted indeed, but ſpacious and 
airy porticoes underneath. Above, rich mea- 


dows and other woods, overhung in their turn 
by high-piled banks of rock whoſe tops are jag- 
ged with fir. I ſtopped here awhile to take 
the breeze of 2 lake. 


a 
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Fine afternoon and ſun-ſet as I got to Bex. 
—Sanguine tints in the clouds —Summits of 
the rocks (from the ſun's reflection) of pallid 
—_—_ = TP 

The walk up to the ſignal at this place is 
very intereſting ; here too is a continued bower 
formed by lofty-ſpreading trees. When arri- 
ved there you behold a broad valley eighteen 


miles in length. The horizon on all ſides 


made up by mountains; it glances off however 
to a diſtance at the great inlet into the Valois 


on the left-hand of your proſpect, as it does 


alſo on the right, in order to admit a part of 
the Geneva lake. In the firſt inſtance the 
view ſtoops down into the Valois, though ſtill 
without alighting on the ground. Half-way 
between Bex and the lake of Geneva there is 
a long inſulated crag holding up a ſquare Ro- 
man tower with ruins ſcattered near it; they 
ſeem 'to be almoſt ſunk in trecs. As uſual 
there is on the mountains a ſtruggle between 
cultivation and barrenneſs. Their prerogatives 
are ſo unſettled, that each is alternately mak- 
ing incroachments on the other. — Some of the 
richeſt vallies that have all the tenderneſs and 


freſhneſs of youth about them are careſſed in a 
manner by a neighbouring mountain, or by two 
together as they unite to ſupport the precious 


burden, —It is generally at the point where 
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the mountains riſe off the plain that the towns 


gather in ſo many eruſts. Below our feet the 
bottom of the valley formed a ſmall plain, 
whoſe verdure was of the brighteſt green, 
flouriſhed over by trees though oftener divided 
by them in rather too formal and angular a 
manner. However in general I never ſaw a 
country more agreeable to the fancy, it is the 


reign of the Dryads and Hamadryads — The 


villages, catholic chapels, convents, could with 
difficulty be eſpied amidſt the thick foliage. At 
this time there happening to be rain and thun- 


der the blacker that the firs over St. Maurice 
grew at one end of the proſpect, the more 


luminous became the lake of Geneva at the 
other. : | | 

The next morning J entered the Valois by 
St. Maurice—Rich magnificent ſcene of rocks. 
and woods that overhang it. — Having paſſed 
through the town you remark ſtanding on your 
right hand a prodigious wall of rock, horizon 
tally interſected by ſhrubs in ſeveral places; 
half-way up a hermitage has neſtled itſelf. — 
| Proceeding farther on you have on your left- 
hand lofty verdant mountains, where trees and 
verdure exſude and ſwell out in numberleſs 
ſpots.—Cottages here and there bring to my 


mind Marmontel's Shepherdeſs of the Alps. 


—Stringy caſcades, whoſe glean is ſcen only 
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by fits, and which do not rebound from the 
rocks but clinging like ſlime or oil ſlide down 


them. At laſt there is a violent ebullition, fo 
to ſay, of woods which copiouſly guſh out of 


the bank, and hurry down in a * ſweep 
to the Rhone. 


Two hours or more after I had entered the 


| Valois, methought I faw at a great height up 


the mountain, on my right hand, a thick white 
column of clouds driven forcibly downwards, 
and ſurging downwards; but by the craſh with 
which it fell, and the miſts that the wind is 
ever winnowing off it, I knew it for the fall 
of water at this place. Although you from 
the firſt perceive. it to be but a third part the 
height of the bank yet, upon coming nearer, 


it appears to project fram the very ſummit 


itſelf. 


white as milk in ſeveral veins growing thick one 
out of another. 
As I ſaw this caſcade Crd times I found 


that it aſſumes a different appearance according 


to the ſeaſon, weather, or time of day. For 
the next time I paſſed that way during the great 
heats it was big ſwollen by the liquefaction of 
the ſows, ſo that its ſeveral currents were all 


confuſed into one. The laſt time that I faw 


There are two or three ſtreams, beſides the 
main one, that trickle copiouſly down the rock, 
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it was at about nine o'clock in the morning, 
in the latter end of autumn. The ſtream had 
developed its long filvery treſſes, letting them 
run out their whole length until they had 
reached the ground. They were largely di- 
| ſhevelled, and wantoned with by the breeze 
which happened to blow rudely at that time, 
but no ſooner had the ſun ſhone out than a 
rainbow approaching confined and braided them. 
And I amuſed myſelf with making it flide up 
and down the caſcade alternately from top to 
bottom : you may even take it off entirely by 
proceeding a little farther along the road ; when 
upon turning your eye you behold the mere 
caſcade floating and waving in ringlets. 


* 


The country in general, from Vevay to 
Gruyeres, flowery meads and ſwelling paſtures 
with ambient trees. This is one of the favou- 
rite ſpots of landſcape painters. Having paſſed 
Gruyeres our journey lay along the banks of 
the river Sane or Sareen. Its waters are of 
a bright ſea-green colour; it flows in a ſerpen- 
tine direction in its valley at the foot of a ridge 
of mountains. The ſlopes or declivities of 
theſe were more or leſs gradual ; were varie- 
gated with clumps of trees, flowery meadows 
dancing through them. Sometimes they ſtem 
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the river by a rocky bank, ſometimes by a 
plain-ſhelving gravel ſhore or 'a graſs plot. 
Their heads lofty and Riff with fir, but thoſe 
on our right-hand were. of leſs elevation, and 


laying aſide the terrors of their brows they 


approached quite cloſe to us with the mildeſt 
aſpect. Nothing but paſtures—At laſt the 
track of the river (of which the road never 


once loſes fight) conducted us acroſs that moun- 
tain that is pitched here as a ſort of land-mark 
between the cantons of Friburgh and Berne. 


This fide of it ſteep and pictureſque in the 


higheſt degree; ; its paſtoral ſcenes bring a ſe- 
cond time to my mind Marmontel's Shep- 
herdeſs of the Alps. The higher we aſcended 
the more profound did the valley become along 
which the river was paſling ; though as often 


the contrary happens. Its ſides maſted with 
ſome thouſand pines—Every now and then we 


amuſed ourſelves at beholding through their 


> 


openings the river fuming below amidſt the 


Jooſe fragments of rock that the channel had 
thrown down in its way, twiſting round them, 
or tripping up or leaping over them. One 
while it was fain to ſtart afide—Then it would 
ſuddenly fink down, leaving us to halt after it 


as well as we could Next it would whirl round 


behind a clump of trees and there hide itſelf. 
By keeping conſtant to the track of this river 


. 


SS 


. 


E 


we arrived in a valley which may be called 


Reoſſiniere or Rougemonde for it begins with 
one village, and ends near the other. There 


the mountains on all ſides were of moderate 
elevation, ſcarcely mountains indeed — yet 
ſcarcely hills. The paſtures extended to the 
very top—herds, and flocks of ſheep and goats 
— We ſlept at a place whoſe name I find now- 


was Geſner. 
Set off at five in the 8 ſun 


muſed ſweetly upon the miniſter's houſe, this 


and the church were of ſtone; they are the only 
buildings in a village that are not of wood. 
The valley preſerves much the ſame appearance 
as yeſterday. As then, milkſheds and wooden 
hamlets with the ſlouched roofs.— At Zwey- 
ſimman we changed our guide, for now the ri- 


ver Kandel began to ſhew us the way, and was 
to conduct us to Thun. 


In general it may be ſaid that if you have 
ſeen one of theſe valleys you have ſeen them 
all. It is difficult to expreſs the chearful calm 
and tranquillity the mind feels in travelling 


through them. On all ſides the view is ſhort, 


being ſhut in by green mounts; and the only 


paſſengers that you meet with on the road are 
the peaſants, paſſing to and fro about their or- 


dinary occupations. Scarce a ſound to be heard 
but the tinkling of the herds bells. The hour 
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8 ] 
of noon indeed may be told by the inſect 
chimes, and midnight by thoſe of the lone 
gnat (to the wakeful). But the reſt of the 


twenty four hours, from morning to noon from 


noon to evening, is marked by theſe ſounds 
proceeding uniformly from ſhrill to grave. 


Such is the ſoft muſic that lulls you a-ſleep at | 


evening, and awakens you by morning. 
The farther you proceed towards Thun the 
valley grows wider and more variegated. At 


Iaſt it conducts you into a rocky ſtrait of a 


great height, black hairy-grown or ſhagged 
with fir. This again brings you to a wide 
open country. Two or three hours after, you 
arrive at the lake of Thun, and proceed along 
its banks to the city of that name. At 
I went over this lake in my way to the Ober- 
haſley. Its waters were at that moment of a 
freſh raw green with foam driven over it like 
numberleſs chips before the wind. — Its cha- 
racer is ſimple, and ruſtic. It forms a con- 
traſt to the magnificence of the Geneva lake; 
there the pomp of cities and towns, here wooden 
villages. You remark in it ſome abbreviated 
of that extenſive lake; as too it is nar- 
rower by at leaſt two thirds you ſee the oppoſite 
banks from either ſhore diſtinctly - you might 


have an exact picture of it by preſenting a ca- 
mera over againſt that part of the lake of Ge- 


1 
neva that lies between Villeneuve and Evian, 
the whole tour of the Thun banks containing 
nothing that will not be found in that compaſs 
excepting one or two caſcades, and that the 
villages here are all of wood. 

Another time in paſſing from the Valois 

to Grindelwald the road conducted us unex- 

pectedly to this lake along the banks of which 
we walked the beſt part of a day, the hay- 
ſeaſon too having juſt begun the breeze played 
upon more than one of the ſenies. There 
was a fine morning ſcene; nature ſeemed not 
yet fully awake. A dripping eloud, that had 
lingered after all the reſt had departed with the 
night, drooped between the folds of the moun- 
tain at that part where there is a ſmall creek. 
Upon the whole it appeared to me more beau- _ 
tiful than I had before thought it ; owing per- 
| haps to its being ſurveyed from a better point 
of view than any upon its waters. The bank 
along which I was walking often beguiled me 
into a pleaſing reverie that I was roaming with- 
out end upon ſome Engliſh pleaſure ground, 
but as often ſome ſtupendous object as a moun- 
tain or the lake ſtriking my eyes diſſolved one 
charm by raifing another. The path in ſome 
parts betakes itſelf into a grove of firs or 
pines; ſometimes it glanced along the very 
edge of the water, then ſuddenly ſprung away 
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again—Then it would ſoar and hover above 
it, as heſitating whether to deſcend or not— 

The country (called the Interlachen) that 
joins this lake to that of Brientz bears a 
ſtriking reſemblance to that between Ville- 
neuve and Aigle on the road to Bex; a reſem- 
blance by the bye to be found in 3 other 
lakes of Switzerland. We took a boat to go 
along that of Brientz — At firſt there is a ſpe- 
cies of natural port or haven formed by a beau- 
tiful low dike that comes half acroſs before you 
arrive at the main lake. The lake of Brientz 
is banked up, except at the two extremities, 
by lofty mountains; they are well wooded, 
but thoſe on the right hand, as you proceed to 
Brientz, are more rocky barren and ſteep than 
thoſe on the left which ſhelve more into the 
water, and are variegated in their whole length 
by meadows, orchards, and three or four vil- 
lages— Ruins of the caſtle of Rinkenburgh 
— Halt-way there is near the right-hand ſhore 
a little ſtud of an iſland that with its garden 
and cottage emboſſes the ſurface of the water. 
This lake is about three miles in breadth, and 
nine or ten in length; it is profound, in ſome 
parts drawing two hundred and fifty fathoms 
It is faid to reſemble that of Wallenſtadt 
more than any other. The village of Brientz, 
which gives a title to it, is remarkable only as 


EL... 


it is the largeſt in the Canton of Berne. Tt 
furniſhes no leſs than three companies of ſome 
regiment or other, and- the Swiſs regiments 
are very full, the Vatteville for inſtance con- 
fiſting of two thouſand five hundred men. 
This village is built entirely of wood. 

At the extremity of the lake is the Oberha- 
ſley, a valley juſtly celebrated over Switzerland 
on many accounts, but on none perhaps more 
than its banks of rock. Theſe have infinite 
variety of charaQter and expreſſion, to theſe it 
is owing that the caſcades of this valley are ſo 
numerous and fantaſtic. Often as you pro- 
ceed along it a caſcade ſprings forth ſuddenly 
over your head from rocks as exquiſitely cut 
and poliſhed as priſmatic glafs (though it is a 
certain harmonious and poetical arrangement 
that forms their chief beauty.) Meanwhile 
the firs on the edges of the banks ſeem accord- 
ing to their diſtance, one while of the exact fize 
and ſhape of nettles, at another of the rows of 
young box in flower gardens—Above the town 
of Meyringen is a ruined tower from which 
you ſee one of the upper falls of the Reichem- 
bach. The proſpe& from this tower is ſtrangely 
| like that from the fignal of Bex. Inſtead of 
the Rhone and the Geneva lake indeed, it is 
the Aar and the Brientz—'There too the fo- 
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liage predominates over every other object, here 


the rocks and caſeades 

Before I got to the inn at Meyringen, I was 
ſtunned by a noiſe which brought that paſſage 
of Livy to my mind where he relates the def- 
truction of Alba. This was cauſed by the tor- 
rent Reichembach, overtaken and dragged down 
headlong by the floods. I reſolved to go and 
viſit it without delay but its 5 8 5 did not 
equal its report. 

The next morning 1 repeated the ite 
In the way you have a glimpſe of the prece- 
ding fall above-mentioned that rends the upper 


edge of the mountain, and i is FRY after en- 


gulphed in trees. 
But this where the river 1 (being ſwal- 


lowed up by the Aar, ) and which is called the 


third fall, is the principal one. The ſurround- 
ing decorations of trees and rocks ſet it off in 
the moſt ſtriking manner ; particularly that 
bank that as you ſtand oppoſite the fall ſpreads 
out far to. the right, its outline indented like a 


| | flaſh of lightning. The fall is divided into 
two ſtories; in the lower one there is a beau- 
tiful ſtump of rock, green with moſs, that at 


the brim ſlits off a ſlip of water which how- 
ever is quickly reunited below. There the 
bed of rock ſwells out ſo as ſtill not to emerge 


in any part above the water, varying it at the 
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fame time, and cauſing it to linger: you 
would think that you ſaw a great number of 
copious ſources entwiſted and matted together 
They are ſhoaled down in the midſt of the 
very richeſt foam-work. = 

In returning back I met with nothing elſe 
worth notice on the whole way to Berne, as I 
did not fee the proſpect from the caſtle of Thun 
for the bad weather. 

| The view from the terrace of the cathedral 
at Berne has at the horizon the horns or peaks 
of all the Swiſs Alps regularly placed as in a 
ſcale. 

It cannot indeed be denied than in an arcenal 
ſuch as this of Berne, or that at London, you 
may read in the moſt lively and expeditious 
manner the common-place hiſtory of a ſtate. 
Thus you have a liſt of the ſucceſſion of chief 
magiſtrates, of the perſons that have periſhed 
for treaſon real or ſuppoſed, names of provinces 
conquered, trophies and victories won, mid- 
night murders, and above all, ſpecimens by 
which you may trace the progreſs made in the 
arts of deſtruction as guns from their firſt in- 
vention to their lateſt improvement, treaties of 
alliance and peace &c. 

But there is one incident in the arcenal of 
Berne that I think more beautiful than almoſt 
any to be found in common-place hiſtories- It 
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is that there are ſeveral old ſtands of arms and 
complete trains of artillery which have actually 
never once been taken out ſince firſt placed 
there by the workman's hand. There are alſo 
others which, no doubt, are ancient as their 
form is now no longer in uſe ; theſe are equally 
freſh and innocent. Perhaps upon ſearch 
others ſtill more ancient might be found in the 
fame ftate—and yet no army that has at any 
time entered Switzerland in a hoſtile manner 
ever returned out of it. 

HFaving ſlept at Nidau on the north-eaſt fide 
of the Bienne lake I got up at four in the morn- 
ing and ſet off for St. Peter's iſle, the boatmen 
being ready. The day was a moſt ſplendid 
one, and the approaching heat was announced 
by the vapours that ſteamed off the river and 
lake. The whole bank on the right hand ele- 
vated and ſteep; at the lower parts the vines 
had realized as much as poſſible of the ſoil. 
Here and there towns at the edge of the water, 
as is uſual on all the Swiſs lakes. The bank 
on the left hand low, but rich in arable ground, 
wood, and paſture; beyond it an extenſive 
proſpect, with Alps whoſe name we could not 
diſcover. This bank riſes gradually at the 
ſouth-eaſt end into a conſiderable eminence, | 
well wooded and ſteep. 

No we is more eaſy to conceive without 
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having ſeen it than this iſland. It is as to its 
horizontal circumference nearly an oval; and 
as to its ſurface, of a narrow conical form 
viewed from the north, but from the weſt or 
eaſt a broad one. Its eaſtern ſurface, leſs 
globular, has a gentle declivity thick-planted 
with vines; in the midſt ſtands the farm-houſe, 
the only dwelling houſe in the ifle, and not 
far from the ſhore. An aged grove of oak 
| proceeds over the whole length of the ſummit. 
The iſland is pitched on a broad pier of 
rock which runs ſome diſtance on every fide 
under the water, and which having extended 
to the ſouth a great way heaves up at laſt in 
the ſhape of a bank that ſeems covered with 


reeds and graſs. 


They ſhew you Rouſſeau s apartment, the 
window of which looks towards the eaſt; hav- 

ing thoſe Alps above-mentioned ſtretched before 
it. Names upon the walls of people of all 
nations, perſons that have come to ſee the re- 
fuge of this great political ſaint and prophet. 
Offerings of thanks by fathers and by mothers 
to the author of the Emilius, calling him 
friend, patron of mankind—teſtimonies of joy 
at having followed that example of education— 

1 trolled for hours up and down wherever 
I could find a path in the grove of oaks above- 
mentioned. Underneath it is a thicket, with 


: tain. 
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devious walks. In the moſt elevated ſpot, a 


pavilion divides the principal path which fol- 
lows the direction of the oaks, though by no 
means in a ſervile manner. The outſide of 


its walls are feathered with wooden tiles in 


imitation of the. cottages on the mountains. 
After dinner J had a frugal deſert in the grove 
upon blackberries, and immediately fell into a 


ſhort nap—the air was cool in the thicket, 


and the lizht ſober and ſtaid. Seats are placed 
at 8 diſtances for repoſe, as well as 
for the different views over the lake. — Bienne's 
and Nidau's ſpires making their reflection on 
the water like ſhort graſs beſide a clear foun- 


J regret that my mind was by no means in 
the tone to feel the ſentiments proper to ſuch an 


occaſion, though I had the good fortune to find 


no one elſe on the iſland but the people of the 
farm-houſe. But how ſhould any of us ex- 
pect to enjoy ſuch ſolitudes as did that moſt be- 
nign and exquiſite ſoul. At leaſt, in order 


to that, the mind ſhould firſt have been ſtruck 


by the thoughtful ſtar 


« And join with this | 
1 Spare faſt that oft with Gods doth diet.“ 


c or to. ſit and rightly ſpell 
« Of every ſtar that Heaven doth ſhew - 
And every herb that ſips the dew.” 
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„ The ſpirit of Plato, to unfold 
«© What world, or what vaſt regions, hold 


© The immortal mind that hath forſook 
« Her manſion in this fleſhly nook ;” 


or thi being wrongfully held up to the harſh 


thoughts of "miſguided mankind. 


| — The country beyond Berne on the other 


| fide having much leſs ſimplicity of character 
begins now to be leſs intereſting as well as leſs 


eaſy to deſeribe, except from Burgdorff for 
about five or ſix leagues as far as Langenthal ; 
in which compaſs is the greateſt variety of the 
moſt beautiful and romantic ſcenes of wood 

In this ſpot our gardeners and painters might 
find excellent models, here at leaſt the march 
of Nature is not ſo gigantic but they might 


hope not to loſe fight of her, though ſtill they 


muſt ever be left far behind—You meet with 
nothing elſe remarkable until you reach the 


5 Rhine. | 


There are two rivers in Switzerland . into 
which its every ſpring and every flood ulti- 
mately fall. Theſe are the Rhine, and the 
Rhone ; the latter perhaps may be mentioned 


I here ſuppoſe the natural (not minding the po- 
litical) boundaries of Switzerland to be the ſummits 
of the St. Bernard, St. Gothard, the N &c. &c. 
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hereafter, the former now, having firſt alſo 
mentioned the Limmat the Reuſs and the Aar, 
other three rivers by which it is, not inconſi- 
derably, augmented. The Limmat owes its 
ſmall origin to the mountains of Glarus, among 
which it went by the name of Linth. Flowing 


on to within four leagues of Wallenſtadt it 


there becomes the lake of that name. Before 
it has proceeded five leagues farther its waters 
increaſe to ſo great a bulk that it is obliged 
to reduce them by the formation of a ſecond 
lake, that of Zurich, four times as large as 
the former one: after which, regardleſs of his 
former origin, he changes his name for that he 


now bears. Some time after this the Limmat 


makes a very conſpicuous figure at the general 


rendezvous of the rivers near Vogelſang. The 


Reuſs ruſhes ſuddenly down the ſteep of the 
St. Gothard, and having formed at Fluelen 
the moſt romantic of all the lakes, the Lucerne 
lake, he for ſome time ſlackens his pace, falling 
off towards the right as if ſpent with ſo great 

an effort, until W by the Loretz river 
coming freſh from the lake of Zug: he then 


preſſes ſtraight forward without ſtop or delay, 


and embodies himſelf with the Aar not far from 
Vogelſang above-mentioned. The Aar begins 
his career much higher up, and deſcribes it 
round a much greater extent of territory. 
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Sprung from the topmoſt Grimſel he calls 
forth from all the mountains of Berne his 
vaſſal ſprings and ſnows — theſe he quickly 
beholds gathered together at the lakes of 
Brientz and Thun; then taking along with 
him a force ſufficient to carry off many ordinary 
torrents he parades all along the weſtern regions. 
At Buren he acquires by the Thiele the lake 
of Bienne, in a word, all the weſt and north- 
weſt lakes and rivers. There is, as I faid be- 
fore, a rendezvous of theſe three rivers near 
Vogelſang ; where the Limmat and the Reuſs, 
too equal in force to yield to each other, and 
incapable either ſingly or united of meeting 
the Rhine, ſucceſſively abandon themſelves up 
to the Aar who now becomes indeed the ri- 
val of the Rhine, and a rival altogether wor- 
thy of him. He hurries on, impatient to 
contend for the honor of repreſenting the wa- 
tery nations of Switzerland, and of nn 
his name upon them. 

In the mean time the Rhine has paſſed 
tranquilly along the whole eaſtern parts of Swit- 
zerland, having ſet off from the very ſouth- 
ernmoſt extremity. To ſee in its origin this 
river deſtined to ſtreteh its length over no in- 
conſiderable part of the circumference of the 
globe, to ſee it when it is but a ſtripling a puny 

rill dripping down from a moſt ſolitary and au- 


1 
guſt glacier in the Griſons, rocked immediately 
afterwards in a cradle formed by two eloſe- 
jutting banks of granite that confine its ma- 
jeſtie but yet tender limbs in too narrow a 
compaſs, excite reſpect and awe, the ſentiments 
ve feel in contemplating the infancy of Her- 
cules or the origin of Rome. It forms indeed 
but one lake; however that one is the lake 
Conſtance, the largeſt of all the lakes, a moſt 
capacious magazine of waters. Already is he 
fit to enter that career for which he is born; 
already the ſurrounding country hail him chief 
of the Swiſs floods, and he now advances for- 
ward with more kingly gait, his banks rece- 
ding, and making way for him as he gathers 
his voluminous train. After ſtepping down the 


95 precipice at Lauffen, at which ſtep the woods 


re- echoed and the rocks trembled, (nor was 
this a mere — he urges on to meet the 
Aar. 

The ſtrupple was near Guytenburg, where 
at the very firſt ſhock the Aar is overwhelmed 
and is never heard of more. | 

The train of this river has ever ſince been 
drawing after it, and has ever been reſounding 
over that ſteep at Lauffen above-mentioned. 
While you are yet at ſome diſtance you dif- 
cern a miſt rifing up as of the ſmoke of ſo 
many boiling ſprings, which announced it to 


„„ 

our eyes, as its din did preſently after to our ears 
like twenty forges all blowing at once. I hur- 
ric to the bank, and ſtood by the mill behind 
the fall, from whence one. can ſee as far only 
as the crags that are ſtuck on its verge; irom 
that point of view I ſaw Hrongs of currents 
ſhocking and jarring againſt each other, then 
united and ſhot like battering rams ↄgainſt the 
crags: I ſaw theſe again followed cloſe by others, 
and all with irreſiſtible ſway rape down. But 
if you wiſh to ſee it when it wears its moſt beau- 
tiful aſpect you muſt ſtand on the road in 
front; here too you command the vchole courſe. 
of the Rhine for ome time before, and for a 
conſiderable time aſter the fall, when it wheels 
off abruptly to its left around Lauffen caſtle. _ 
At firſt the waters, ſtanding up at leaſt a fa- 
thom above the brim, lap over ſmooth as a 
round dark-blue poliſhed flint—in a moment 
they are ſnatehed and hurried down, then be- 
gins the foam over which, if the ſun ſhines, 
| bends the enamoured rainbow. They do not 
in any part throw themſelves plumb down but 
are iretted over an obliquely-winding rock full 
of gulphs; ond are divided at the very point 
where they begin to deſcend, into three prin- 
cipal maſſes by two crags—one of the three 
maſſes is larger than the two others added to- 
gether, this next the Lauffen bank. The di- 
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viding crags are covered on this f de with moſs 
and ſhrubs, they have evidenily been rift aſun- 
der by the currents, and that crag neareſt 
Lauffen being retired more backward than the 
other, there is ample room for a ſmaller cur- 
rent to croſs over and leaping down to wreſtle 
with the principal one—Another of the crags 
ſeems to have been bored through and hollowed 
out, ſerving as a muzzle to a part of the tor- 
rent that burſts out of it like a cannon- ball. 
So that there are ſeveral ſmaller members 
of the cataract, beſides the three main ones, 
all together putting you in mind of Virgil's 


Folic cavern, through the crevices of which 


and doors the winds ruſh in every direction — 
There is an ample reſervoir, formed of old 


by nature, for the waters after their deſcent ; 


for they came down with ſuch impetuofiry, as 


to be unable to ſtop themſelves in time to wheel 


off to the left along the channel of the river. 
Inſtead of this, they were carried ſtraight for- 
wards, a great way, as far as a rock on which 


a a caſtle ſtands, where they divided in two: 


part went off to the left and purſued its courſe ; 
the other part was turned off to the right in the 

form of a vaſt whirlpool which even now con- 
tinues, and will for ever continue, ſlowly, but 
irrefiſtibly turned round by the column of water 


that darts for ever from the fall. Let no one 
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however tempt this either by rowing or by 
ſwimming, for, as it is ever loſing itſelf down 
the main channel in proportion as it is freſh 
ſupplied, it muſt in doing ſo firſt be drawn once 
under the fall; the force of which, not to be 
equalled by many pile-engines, jars the waves 
exceedingly, ſo that they rite up and beat againſt 
the a like the tide of the ſea coming in 
whoſe lather and whoſe briny ſmell they have 
likewiſe. The eye loiters with a fondneſs that 
nothing can glut on the freſh and ſparkling ſea- 
green ſhuffled beneath the foam and ſmoke that 
almoſt ſmother it; as well as on the globes and 
pvramids of miſt ſpun off perpetually from all 
the ſmaller members. In ſome parts the wa- 
ter bubbles and ſprings up like ſo many jets, | 
from the ſmaller members I mean, the main 
one being fated to reſt always an impenetrable 
gloom. The paintings that we ſee commonly, 
do not expreſs all this, ard ftill leſs the co- 
lours, whoſe delicacy and brightneſs, to ſay 
nothing of their mobility, ſurpaſs any pencil 
the artift ordinarily confuſes them together as 
if from incapacity and deſpair he had flung a 
ſponge upon the paper, ſo elumſily is it done. 
I then eroſſed over to the Lauffen bank, and 
had to buffet my way through a labyrinth of 
currents. The caſtle is on its ſummit where 
alſo f is a ſmall pavilion that appears to you, 
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while below, to be of the ſhape and ſize of 
a ſhip-lantern. From this you have what is 
called a bird's-eye view of the fall, you ſee it 
after its deſcent !iding ſwiftly forwards bruſh- 
ing at the ſame time the edges of that whirl- 
pool and overtopping it; it ſwims it rolls over 

it a long- continued bough, finely diſturbing the 
ö ſea- green deep with its bloſſoms of foam. 
This view however diminiſhes the breadth of 
the river too much. 

But it is uſeleſs for me to attempt reporting 
diſtinctly any thing of what I ſaw and heard 
at the lodge below, which being at the foot of 
this hill is flapped over, ſo to ſay, by the prin- 
cipal maſs of the cataract, for there the wa- 
ters came by me a mountain-blaſt ! flinging off 
eternal clouds whoſe impetuoſity not yet loſt 
bears them up a long time forward in the air 
in a deep-moving body. I was ſtruck with a 
panic, I panted for breath, the lodge rocking 
all the time under me to and fro with the ut- 
moſt vehemence. After having thus ſeen it 
in all its aſpects, I returned back to Schaffou- 
ſen by a private path along the bank of the 
river: it led me through pleaſant ſcenes. 


E 


PART II. 


Tur beſt approach to the Gemmi is by the 
precipices called the galleries, in going up 
which you have one of the fineſt views in all 
Switzerland. Among other objects I recollect 
that the baſe of the Valois ſeemed indeed, as 
Ramond “* ſays a lake; but with innumerable 
iſlands and peninſulas in it. The villages at 


a diſtance on the platform of the mountain had : 


dwindled to cluſters of dark-brown ſeeds. Far 


below our feet vineyards to the bank of the 
Rhone — Rich grove of firs that deſcend from 


the oppoſite fide, and wade acroſs the whole 
valley. Thoſe mounds fo frequently thrown 
up. in the center ſeem very often the work of 
art; intereſting ruins ſcattered on them. Waſtes 


of ſand, and not apparent but real iflands for- 


* Ramond 1s the author that has tranſlated Mr. 
Cox's tour into the French language. He has en- 
riched his tranſlation by ſeveral pieces of his own, 


likewiſe in that language; all of them intereſting by 


their ſtyle, and many by the information they contain, 
and the amuſing details. 
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13 
med by the Rhone, ſo many monuments of the 
hurry and vehemence of that lawleſs river — 

It is from the Leuckerbaden that you ſet off 
in order to go up the celebrated paſs of the 
 Gemmi. There may be (as there are) much 

loftier rocks than theſe ; but none that make 
ſo great an impreſſion on the eye. Their ſhape 
too is terrible and ſtrange, that of a glacier 
reared upright. I had expected that oui road 
would have been ſimply like a ladder, having 
always, as at the galleries above mentioned, 
the precipice at our right hand cut perpendicu- 
larly as a ſteeple along the brink of which we 
were to writhe ourſelves. But the road is 
wrought up and down the very precipices. Tt 
weaves itſelf up like a worm to the right and 
to the left alternately. At no time can you 
divine where it will conduct you for the next 
five minutes: it pauſes - ſeveral times, viſiting 
every nook, and trying whether it may be firm 
enough to ſupport its weight; if it goes ſtraight 
forwards for a minute or two together it is ſure 
to be ſtopped ſhort by a fiſſure in the precipice, 
and is then obliged to return back nearly as it 
came. - It was in vain for the eye to attempt 
anticipating the path, a part of it being often 
thruſt out immediately above our heads: and 
wherever you had a perpendicular view of the 
heights above you ſaw nothing (as when you 


os 
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firſt began to aſcend) but rocks growing up out 
of rocks. A remarkably diſtinct and muſfical 
echo here—Snow fell one of the times that I 
went up over this paſs, and the hollows between 
and underneath the various precipices were 
| ſmoothed up by a thick fog. The prominent 
parts of the rocks were often drifted with earth 
and verdure on which a few ſheep were grazing 
—numberleſs herbs and wild larkſpurs. — 
Stumps of trees that have been left by the 
wood cutters, and that might ſerve to arreſt a 
mule or any unfortunate perſon in his fall which 
at firſt we concluded to be the reaſon of it, the 
fat is however that ſuch is the cuſtom over 
Switzerland and Germany — Who knows whe- 
ther it may not be in this very manner that fi- 
nal cauſes have been ſo often brought into ſuſ- 
picion by the narrow and haſty judgments of 


this or that man in the aſſigning them, whether 


on the good-natured fide or otherwiſe. 

The ſummit of the Gemmi is a ſpacious de- 
ſert commanded by tall mountains of various 
ſhape, creſted with glaciers. Poles are placed 
at certain diſtances to mark the way; theſe 


neceſſary not only on account of the falls of 


ſnow but of the ſtones that are rained down by 


the ſurrounding glaciers, and which are often 


ſtrown over the path ſo as completely to bury 
it. You have never beheld fo deſolate a Pen 
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and if you raiſed up your eyes by way of relief 
to the ſky you could find no blue. It was that 
particular ſort of ſky with which England loads 
our heads, many a ſummer, that jenden cope 
the cauſe, ſay they, of the lunacies ſo fatal 
among us. At Leuckerbaden we had ſeen the 
bodies of fourteen wolves that had been killed 
in this deſert. The howling of wolves, and 
the ſliddering thunder of glaciers, are the only 
ſounds ever heard by the paſſenger. There is 
a lake here, ſurrounded by rocks that crowd 
around it in the form of a crater; itſelf is ſaid 
to be unfathomable. Not a blade of graſs ever 
roſe on its banks; no ſportive fiſh ever ſhook 
its ſtream. During winter when the ice is ſuf- 
ficiently durable the road paſſes over the mid- 
dle of this lake ; poles are accordingly placed 
there as uſual to mark the way. The firſt 
time that I ever paſſed the Gemmi, which 
was late in the ſpring, we had begun to go 
over it, there being {till a cruſt of "RR but 
we had not made many ſteps when the guide 
obſerved of a ſudden that only one ole re- 
maincd upright; the reaſon of which was that 
the perſons {whoſe office it is) having neglected - 
to remove the poles juſt before the ſeaſon was 
paſſed none now dared approach it. | 
Some way beyond this lake (which is a league 
in length) there is a hovel, where however you 
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may get wine, and good bread with the milk 
cheeſe and whey of goats, as well as a ſtable 
and hay for your horſe. 

The ſtony deſert extends far beyond this 
hovel. At laſt you arrive at a ſmall plain to- 
lerably verdant and find great numbers as well 
as infinite varieties of hk flowers, and moſ- 
ſes. Farther on a ſtrip of graſs lively enough, 
and ſprinkled over with wild flowers; the drops 
in ſome parts thickly crowded, ſlopped by the 
hand of nature in ſome relenting mood. The 
moſſes that cuſhioned the heaps of ſtones were 


red, yellow, &c.; but the moſs I ſaw after- 


wards on the ſummit of the St. Plomb, one 
of the outlets to Italy, was of the colour of 


vermillion and orange: and in thoſe parts where 


the maſſes of rock were more thinly clad it 
was with a very minute blueiſh-green moſs, ſo 
that they reſembled vaſt blocks of copper over- 
run with verdigreaſe. This ſcene delighted 
me exceedingly, and brought to my mind the 


effect that a country has upon the imagination 


when viewed through glaſs of certain colours, 


though the only change on the objects is as to 


the colour, you ſeem to be of a ſudden in a 
new planet. 

The glaciers have at different times done in- 
credible havoc, of which the eroſſes you ſee 
ſtuek up here and there are ſo many monu- 
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ments. And it is evident from their menacing 
aſpect here that even this morſel has been hi- 
therto ſpared only to be devoured laſt. The 
deſcent on the other ſide opens into the mag- 
nificent valley of Nanderſteig. 

This forms the chief avenue to the glaciers. 
—We are filled with no ſmall ſurpriſe and 
wonder at ſeeing a body of frozen ſnows com- 
ing down the channel between two mountains 
into a fertile rich valley, and there exiſting 


many degrees below the point whereat ſnow ne- 


ver melts; indeed glorying in the reſplendent 
and gorgeous robe of heat flung over them by 
a July ſun. A ſtrange companion this truly 
for flowers and ſtrawberries, ſuch however is 
the company they are often ſeen in. — What- 
ever may have been the origin of theſe ſnows, 
their continual augmentation at preſent may be 
accounted for ſimply by their union. The 
larger their maſs the more intenſely does the 
common cold glow, if I may uſe the expreſ- 


fion. Thus a foreſt, when it has become thick 


to a certain degree, increaſes in the ſame pro- 
portion that another thin and ſpare to an equal 
degree diminiſhes, though not a fingle tree 


more be planted in the one nor cut down in 


the other. It cannot be pretended that the 
thaws during the hot ſeaſon can balance the 


„ 


new force acquired by theſe ſnows, whatever 
be the ſeaſon. 
Many are of opinion that the ien were 


formed at the creation of the world. They 


ſcem, however, to be only ſo many overgrown 
piles of ſnow that the upper parts (called the 
horns or peaks) of theſe mountains - fling off 
from time to time: marks of which are plainly 
to be ſeen in the channel along which they 
paſs; and which as they have been borne down 
in a body, they have cut and ground like lock- 
ed wheels.* They ſuddenly form to them- 


ſelves a great pit, the depth of which it is im- 


poilible to diſcover. Their ſurface at the up- 
per parts reſembles that of thoſe rocks that lie 
on the ſea ſhore, when wrinkled and jagged by 
the ation of the waves. The lower parts to- 
wards and at the extremity. are a ſmooth heapy 
bed, not any wiſe gaſhed but fluted indeed du- 
ring the great heats by numberleſs rills which 
being four into diminutive caſcades and threads 
of water cauſe, together with the continual 
ſprings, a mournful twanging and murmur. 
Theſe again are wound off into a ſmall river 
that ſtretches along the valley below. 


* Formerly there " 4 road from Grindelvwald 
to Brig, in the Valois, but now long ſince wedged 
up by glaciers. 
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Sometimes. a body of ſnow is undermined 
by the heat, and rolls downward ; this is cal- 
led an avalanch. Of the two inte, that 
which is called the maſſive avalanch is the moſt 
deſtructive poſſible, drawing after it a part of 
the mountain it often cruſhes a train of twenty 
or thirty mules that are accidentally paſſing 
with their burdens—and has it never upon oc- 
caſion wedged up the mouth of a valley, the 
ſources and rivers of which, thus denied an 
outlet or finding only after ſome interval a 
ſubterraneous one, rife into lakes ? The other, 
called the avalanch of ſpray, is perfectly inno- 
cent; you ſee a bank of ſnow give way, then 
crumbling to pieces, caſcade itſelf in ſmoke 
down a long pent—TIrs report however puts 
you in mind of nothing leſs than the looſening 
and drawing back of iron bolts and bars, to- 
gether with the clanking of chains 
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« With impetuous recoil 

« And jarring ſound, grating harſh thunder.” 
From the inn of Grindelwald you ſee three 

glaciers, that from their ſituation are called the 
ſuperior, the ſecond, and the inferior. I ſeram- 
bled up the Wetterhorn to a great height, in 
order to look down upon the firſt of theſe as 
vertically as poſſible. In doing ſo, I had oc- 
eaſion to ſee clearly how very much he eye is 


E 


apt in theſe regions to diminiſh the apparent 
diſtance, height, and ſize of every object. — 
This deception is greater acroſs a lake; on the 
other hand, ſound is as much increaſed. — The 
ſun was extremely hot, and darted down verti- 


_ cally his rays upon that particular glacier under 


my feet. I waited for an hour in hopes of 
ſome avalanch being 9 but it remained 
perfectly tranquil. 


The valley of Grindelwald was pe in 


proſpect around me, its ſpacious concave divi- 
ded into three parts by the three glacier rivers. 
It appeared a profound ſea, ebbed of its wa- 
ters; the bottom indeed perfectly green, with 
numberleſs cottages ſcattered over it ſhell-wiſe. 
The elder Sheidec had retired a little behind, 
on my right hand, having its green tunic ſaſhed 
by a fine caſcade the Millibach. | 


The ſecond glacier though not ſo ſpacious, 


ſo purely white, nor rolling fo heapy a bed at 
its feet; is for its variety of figure, its acceſſi- 
bility, and hideous barathra, far more inte- 
_ reſting. Its ſurface at the upper parts is gaſhed 
and rent lengthwiſe and obliquely : ground 
over which a plough has lately paſſed in a ſlo- 


| venly manner, and viewed through a magnify- | 
ing glaſs, would have the fame appearance in' 


every reſpect but that of colour. In ſome 


parts, this icy glebe lay only ſidelong; but in 
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others, its ſharp edges roſe up, moulding them- 
ſelves into a thouſand groteſque and fantaſtic 
ſhapes. Every half minute I heard intermit- 
ting noiſes, as of the harſh griding of wag- 
gon wheels, of the looſening and linking of a 
ruin —or of a carriage going ſullenly over a 
vault. | 
At other times I heard a noiſe exactly like 
the report of a poſtillion's whip, this cauſed 1 
fancy by ſudden cracks in the ice, diſcloſing 
thoſe deep gaps above mentioned. 

Theſe frozen ſnows were of four different 
colours according to the degree of light and 
ſunſhine that were upon them. At firſt, when 
there was leaſt light, they were of a gray- White; 
ai midday, of a ſky-blue, extremely brilliant. 
At about four or five o'clock in tie afternoon, 
they became of a pale bright ſea-green, loſing 
itſelf towards the edges with the ſofteſt grada- 
tion in white : in the decpeſt part of their cre- 
vices lurks always a dark-pruſſian blue. How- 
ever this glacier was much diſcoloured by vaſt 
quantities of black ſand and ſtones, with ſuch 
havoc had the avalanches of the Fietcherhorn 
paſſed over it. | 

The higher vou riſe the more glaciers ap- 
pear, this being but one of the flood- -gates that 
let them down from the reſervoir of glaciers 
lodged amidſt the horns. What for want of 


TT 6] 
reflection one does not expect, the farther you 
go off from the Shriekhorn the loftier and more 
ample does it appear. On this fide, its ſum- 
mit is certainly inacceſſible ; not only on ac- 


count of the trenches formed by the glacier, 
but of its rapidly-ſhelving figure. 


Mount Blanc,“ fays Ramond, © is more 
« yaſt; he ſcatters about him a deluge of 


6 froms ſnows, nothing but ruins in the val- 
< leys around him. The Shrickhorn, of 


« ſmaller volume and rather leſs elevation but 


« incomparably more ſharply pointed, is for- 
ce tified by ſmaller branches indeed of glaciers; 
« however he is ſtill more inacceſſible than 
even his rival: the precipices that rive his 
« avenues are more profound, his frozen ſnows 
« are more ſhattered, and his declivity is ſuch 
« that even ſnow itſelf - cannot reſt upon it. 
„Like Mount Blanc he is the point of re- 
« union to thoſe veins of chryſtal whoſe bran- 
ches follow the branches of the glaciers ſo 
« faithfully, that one cannot help remarking 


cc their ſympathy. Like Mount Blanc he is 
« the rendezvous of clouds, and the diſpenſer 
of rivers. —ÞBut in this laſt reſpect he has 


perhaps a ſuperiority, the moſt conſiderable 


* Some of its fiſſures which have been formerly 


_ viſible even on a map will ſoon be ſmoothed up by 
glaciers, 
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« rivers riſing up out of his domains; the 
lord of the Greek and Pennine Alps cannot 
« diſpute againſt him a part of the Po, the 
« Rhone, and the entire Rhine.” 

As there is ſome danger in theſe viſits, one 
might conſider them as being at leaſt equal to 
ſtanding a diſcharge of artillery, for they ex- 
plode often, and ſometimes commit the moſt 
fatal miſchicf. But ſeriouſly, the ſame prin- 
ciple, that for want of the rightful one encou- 
rages many an army in the day of battle, makes 
every one of the aumbers that reſort here hope 
that himſel! at leaſt may be too fortunate to be 
their victim. However, from time to time, 
the forfeit muſt be paid for the curioſity of fo 
many. The ſame is the cafe in ſevcral high- 
ways of Switzerland, and ſuch is the hard ne- 
ceſſity impoſed upon them. | 

Nothing remarkable from Grindelwald to 
Lauterbrunen, for which place I ſet off at 
three in the morning by moonlight. At this 
place is the caſcade of Stoltbach. It is ſaid to 
be nine hundred feet in length, this ſingle fall. 
Half way down the rock bends inwardly, ſeem- 
ing to have been twiſted awry. We ſaw ſeve- 
ral ſtocks of trees and large ſiones that it had 
hurled down in the ſeaſon of the floods; theſe 
had battered a hole in the ground, throwing up 
the earth around it in a mound. And yet in 


„„ 


its ordinary ſtate it is ſo feeble and ſlight that 


it is whipped off by the leaſt wind out of its 

line of direction. During violent rains it be- 

comes black, and ſeems to be fitting down ſo 
much ſoot. 

| F time J left Grindelwald for Mey- 


ringen, chief town of the Oberhaſley, fix hours 


diſtant. ] ſet off at nine in the morning, and 
at parting a glacier gave us a falute—The 


Wetterhorn, (a prodigiouſly fine rock) entang- 


led in a chain of elouds It forms a broad and 
lofty pyramidal wall, or rather a ſucceſſion of 
ſeveral walls, each retiring back a little before 
it begins to riſe. If great things could be 
deſcribed by ſmall, the Eigerhorn is of the 
ſhape of a gun-flint, ſtanding on its. broadeſt 
edge. It is in paſling over this great Sheidec 


that you ſee the whole zig-zag of the Grindel- 


wald glaciers; and as for the Shriekhorn, as 

I faid before, the farther you retreat from it 
in an aſcending direction the more imminent 
do its ſteeps become. 

In the way to the Oberhaſley, you paſs 
by the Wellhorn, whoſe prowling glaciers ſtoop. 
far down into the hollow, and reach at you, 
for the top of the Sheidee is but a vale to the 
adjacent heights. 


— After a conſiderable time, we „ at | 
the firſt fall of the Reichembach; it burſts 
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forth in froth from a chink in the rock, before 
it gets near the bottom a part of it meeting 
with a ſhock whirs off in a leſſer fall We 
found that in one place our path had been 
cruſhed not long ago by a neighbouring bank. 


It is over this country that the læmmergeyer 


ranges, the eagle of the Alps. He meaſures 
fifteen or fixteen feet from tip to tip of his 
wings outſtretched, and his ferocity is ſaid to 
equal his ſtrength and ſtature. King of the 
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air,” ſays Ramond, © he requires like other 


kings an extenſive territory to ſubſiſt in; it 


is rare that the ſame region ever ſees two of 
them together. They would ſtarve each 
other in a country capable of maintaining a 
vaſt multitude of their ſubjects. 

He adds it is chiefly againſt the chamois 
that we muſt ſee him exert his whole force 
and addreſs. The chamois has that agility 
upon ground, that the læmmergeyer has in 
air. He ſports upon the very brink of pre- 
cipices, he flies over diſtances to the extre- 
mity of which it would ſeem that wings 
only ſhould tranſport him; he gains ſummits 
ſo ſteep that their ſurface does not afford 
room for the foot of any other creature to 
reſt on, he precipitates himſelf from the top 
of the loftieſt rocks without fear of breaking 
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his long ſprings of ſteel. Conſiderable 


ſtrength muſt be inſeparable from ſuch agi- 
lity ; and the chamois is a prey by no means 
unworthy this moſt terrible of birds. The 
læmmergeyer rouſes up his prey in the receſs 
of thoſe uninhabitable vallies where he was 
feeding ſecure from the purſuit of man. He 
attacks and frightening him forces him to 
ſeek his ſafety in flight. The rocks are or- 


dinarily the refuge of this timorous animal; 


the eagle follows and obliges him to gain 
the heights— He vaults acroſs the frozen 
ſnows, darts like the lightning glimpſe from 
ſummit to ſummit, until ſtopped ſhort upon 
the ſhelving brink of an abyſs he has no 
other reſource than to turn and make head 
againſt his dreadful adverſary. The læm- 
mergeyer, obſerving him, turns him round 
and round, and feigns ſeveral times that he 
is going to ſwoop at him—the chamois points 
his horns againſt theſe falſe attacks, but juſt 
in the moment when his poſture is ſo ſtraight- 
ened that it is eaſy to make him loſe his 
balance, the eagle advances and with a 
ſtroke of his wing flings him headlong to 
the bottom of the rocks to a depth fo great 
that it is impoſſible for any, even all, his, 
addreſs to ſave him from certain death—he 
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forth in froth from a chink in the rock, before 
it gets near the bottom a part of it meeting 
with a ſhock whirs off in a leſſer fall We 

found that in one place our path had been 
. cruſhed not long ago by a neighbouring bank. 
It is over this country that the læmmergeyer 
ranges, the eagle of the Alps. He meaſures 


fifteen or ſixteen feet from tip to tip of his 


wings outſtretched, and his ferocity is faid to 
m_ his ſtrength and ſtature. © King of the 
air, ſays Ramond, © he requires like other 
c kings an extenſive territory to ſubſiſt in; it 
cc is rare that the ſame region ever ſees two of 
„ them together. They would ſtarve each 


& other in a country capable of maintaining a 


C vaſt multitude of their ſubjects.” | 
He adds „ it is chiefly againſt the chamois 

<« that we muſt ſee him exert his whole force 
« and addreſs. The chamois has that agility 
upon ground, that the læmmergeyer has in 
& air. He ſports upon the very brink of pre- 
« cipices, he flies over diſtances to the extre- 
« mity of which it would ſeem that wings 
« only ſhould tranſport him, he gains ſummits - 
c fo ſteep that their ſurface does not afford 
„ room for the foot of any other creature to 
c reſt on, he precipitates himſelf from the top 
of the loftieſt rocks without fear of breaking 
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his long ſprings of ſteel. Conſiderable 
ſtrength muſt be inſeparable from ſuch agi- 
lity ; and the chamois is a prey by no means 
unworthy this moſt terrible of birds. The 
læmmergeyer rouſes up his prey in the receſs 
of thoſe uninhabitable vallies where he was 
feeding ſecure from the purſuit of man. He 
attacks and frightening him forces him to 


ſeek his ſafety in flight. The rocks are or- 


dinarily the refuge of this timorous animal ; 
the eagle follows and obliges him to gain 
the heights— He vaults acroſs the frozen 
ſnows, darts like the lightning glimpſe from 
ſummit to ſummit, until ſtopped ſhort upon 


the ſhelving brink of an abyſs he has no 


other reſource than to turn and make head 


againſt his dreadful adverſary. The læm- 
mergeyer, obſerving him, turns him round 


and round, and feigns ſeveral times that he 
is going to ſwoop at him—the chamois points 
his horns againſt theſe falſe attacks, but juſt 
in the moment when his poſture is ſo ſtraight- 


ened that it is eaſy to make him loſe his 


balance, the eagle advances and with a 
ſtroke of his wing flings him headlong to 
the bottom of the rocks to a depth ſo great 


that it is impoſſible for any, even all his, 


addreſs to fave him from certain death—he 
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11 
* drops down cloſe after, diſpatches him with 
us beak and deyours him.” 


» 


I returned by the way I had come to Stan- 
ſtadt, a little village port on the right branch 
of the lake of Lucerne, the rain till continu- 
ing. You go over this part of the lake in 
order to reach Lucerne. Such is the beauty 
of this part that the bad weather abſolutely 
could not ſpoil it, J was delighted in ſpite of 
it. I paſſed two entire days (that proved di- 
vine) one to explore its branches, another its 
channel, taking on the ſpots what imperfe&t 
and mutilated notes I was able. 
Upon coming out of Lucerne you are im- 
mediately in a 'great bay formed by the head 
of the lake. On the left-hand bank there is 
a ruined tower ſeated upon a rock, and robed 
with decency in trees, Variety and beauty of 
this bank as well as of the oppoſite, both be- 
ing however of nearly equal elevation which is 
moderate; but the former ſhines with more 
glory by means of its amphitheatrical figure. 
It is ſet in a fine frame of rock covered with 
rich ſoil and trees, decorated at the fame time 
with villas, you will obſerve, and not cotta- 


ges: for theſe you have on the right-hand bank, 
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and it is a law from which this wie never de- 
viates that no two objects ſhall be alike. Af- 
ter this we remarked natural piers of rocks, 
Jutting out from the left bank to divide and 


break the waves; whereas on the right-hand 


there is but one, and that ſo overheaped with 
trees, that they ſeem tumbling off its back into 
the water. The unequal outline of this laſt 
bank, ſpringing alternately up and down, re- 
ſembled the flight of a ſwallow in two or three 


| bounds; now deſcribing a wide low elliptic 
arch—then taking a ſweep or ſtoop returned 


upwards, and at laſt gradually ſkimming down 
until it alights upon the promontory's extre- 
mity and ſettles there. 
This is contraſted, as you advance farther, 
by mountains that deſcend from their proud ca- 


reer in the air leſs gradually—Some of them 


drop plumb down. 2 
I You now come to a ſecond bay, formed by 
the right branch of the lake. 

I obſerved in the moulding of the mountains 
and of the ſhores, a thouſand caprices and fan- 
cies. Sometimes they remain fidelong, too 
unwieldy to ſtand erect; and thus ſtretch along 
the edge of the water like huge lop- ſided veſ- 


ſels. At other times you imagine that you ſee 


one, fliding out to view from behind the reſt, 
launch itſelf rapidly and far into the middle of 
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the bay; follow the humble promontories, 
floating like rafts chained to one another. 
I obſerved the woods lounging like herds 
or flocks up and down the hills; ſometimes on 
their ſummit, or here and hens variouſly on 
their ſides. Some deſcending to the very brink 


of the water, and even dipping into it, as it 
were to try its temperature. — Others entering 


it at once till it reached their waiſt—Single 955 


trees ſtrayed from the reſt, and couched liſt- 
leſsly. 
On the mountain behind Stanſtadt you ſee 
rocks, woods, and whole paſtures with their 
herds flocks and rivers hoiſted up to a vaſt 
height in the air—This explained to me the 
fable of the Titans. 
This ſecond bay contains a third within it, 
of which Stanſtadt has the key. Buſy mo- 
tion at the entrance of mountain before moun- 
tain, ſhifting like ſcenes. Immediately that 
you have entered into this third bay, you ſee at 
your right hand innumerable hords of trees that 
ftand in array, head above head, making a 
broad phalanx into which the light can ſcarcely 
penetrate. 

It was amuſing, to 1 the gameſome- 
neſs of the ſhores whenever we made towards 
ſome new bay, or proceeding along the main 
channel arrived at thoſe parts where it taxes a 


E 


ſudden turn, as it does often in its mzander- 
ings. You ſee imaginary bounds, and you 


Fa 


ſtretch after them as faſt as you can while they 


at firſt ſtop and wait for you; but long are you 


beguiled by beautiful receſſes of water that flit 


before you, till at laſt juſt as you think your- 
ſelf ſure of touching the enchanted ſhore, the 
rocks on either fide unlocking themſelves open 
wide and, as ſoon as they have let you into a 
new lake, cloſe behind you again. 


In this manner is the traveller ſeduced from 


one end of the lake to the other, along a maze 
of lakes, ſo to ſay. The whole time it is a 
drama upon a ſtage, divided into ſo many acts. 

— The banks of ſome lakes are too baſhful, 
no one dares advance itſelf out before the reft 


to meet the eye of. the ſpectator. (Each waits 


ſeemingly determined not to be the firſt to break 
filence.) But thoſe of Lucerne ſhew all their 
charms, and this without oftentation, Fond 
of their native liberty and too full of ufing it 
to mind criticiſm they vary themſelves into a 


* In another reſpect too, it may be entitled a 
drama; and the ſtory is the vindication of freedom. 
In one place you are thewn the ſpot where the three 
fatal peaſants took the oath. —There William Tell 
leaped out of the boat in the midſt of a tempeſt, and 
more than warned the tyrant of his approaching 
doom—Here he flew him! 
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thouſand 3 attitudes and uw; ; ani- 
mated, frank, and affured, they diſplay every 
feature even the moſt ordinary of their character. 
In ſome lakes, ſuch as the Brientz, the 
Wallenſtadt, the mountains crowd together 
around the ſhores, ſhutting out for ever by 
their ſkirts all hope of the country beyond 
them. Here fine viſtas cauſed by the mount- 
ains ſtanding wide aſunder (the ſhore between 
lying flat the while) thus affording the eye a 
paſs to other mountains and valleys at a dif- 
tance, under other ſkies. | | 
-And then, in how maſterly a manner are 
the correſpondent ſhores of this lake contraſted ! 
Suppoſe for inſtance that you ſtand in the ſpot 
that is mid-way between the two branches. 
Turning your face now towards the right 
branch, there Mount Pilate, ſeated oppoſite 
you, is at firſt a gradual aſcent, ſinking into a 
concave uncommonly fertile. Its peak is na- 
ked rock, or if covered, it is either with ſnow 
or with clouds (hence its name; ) and it is com- 
monly thought inacceſſible. At the ſame time 
drawing up with no ſmall majeſty around all 
that ſhore its limbs, over which long ſtony 
robes fall in large looſe- flowing folds down to 
its very feet underneath the water. —In its lap 
it holds the, freſheſt verdure.—Then turning 
your face towards the left branch—there ſtands 


E 
Mount Righi, not directly oppoſite you but 
more towards your right hand; forming the 
whole left ſhore of the lake's channel (as far 
as Lowerz) and of its left branch the whole 
right ſhore, all in one vaſt angle: and differ- 
ing from Mount Pilate in every reſpect. It 
riſes in the form of a pyramid, it rears a ſmall 
ſmooth ſummit, and its ſides are fo aflant that 
often the plodding cow finds herſelf ſtrangely 
at the very top. Its ſoil is neither rocky nor 
verdant but fſlaty, ſcanty firs here and there 
having terraces or ſeeming to have them, as is 
frequent on the Swiſs mountains, with this ſin- 
gularity, that as two mountains are pitched on 
that corner of its baſe that ſtands on your right 
hand, under their accumulated preſſure it has 
ſunk prodigiouſly, fo that its terraces run in a 
downward direction ſteeply and ſuddenly into 


the water. 
I now went along the left branch of the 


lake; this is the fourth bay. At the entrance 
there is an oblong rock that, having of yore 
gathered together ſome gravel and foil, has for- 
med out of them a ſmall ifland. In proceſs 
of time verdure and trees have ſettled upon it. 
Here ſtands an obeliſk to the memory of thoſe 
who founded the Swiſs independence. Near 
it are two or three other rocks, much ſmaller 
that thruſt themſelves barely up above the ſur- 
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face of the water; one of which, ſurmounted 
by a ſmall chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
is groteſque enough. In exploring this fairy 
lake you often ſee theſe little chapels perched 
on different ſpots—Ruins of Hapſburg caſtle 
on the left bank which, upon the whole, re- 
calls to you ftrongly the Evian bank of the 
Geneva lake, but ſhort of its mountains. 
After what I have already ſaid it would be 
difficult for me to deſcribe any more of this 
lovely lake without falling into repetitions. 
It is ſufficient to add that, having in the above 
compaſs ſhewn me what is in its kind without 
example, and beyond imitation, it gave ſue- 
ceſſively, as we proceeded the whole way along 
its channel, a handſome reſemblance of ſeveral 
other lakes, ſuch as the Thun and the Zug 
but, above all, of the Wallenſtadt. Theſe re- 
ſemblances give ideas of improvement upon 
thoſe lakes — And it were to be wiſhed that, 
in this reſpect, art would catch a hint from 
nature, and thus attain the moſt ſenſible the 
nobleſt and the only lawful kind of criticiſm. 
We diſembarked at Fluelen, and proceeded 
directly to Altorff, a ſhort league diſtant, where 
we ſlept. : 
Set off from Altorff June the fourth, at 
fix o'clock i in the morning, in the midſt of a 


foggy rain which continued all day. Our jour- 


1 
ney lay up along the valley of Schœllenen by 
the banks of the river Reuſs. 
For the firſt hour or two the valley reſem- 
bled ſtrongly the Oberhaſley, bereft of its caſ- 
cades. For the next hour and a half it recal- 
led inceflantly to my mind the riſing part of 
that which leads to Engelberg with this differ- 
ence, that the road to-day did not burrow it- 
ſelf up through a wood as it does in that place 
and that the banks of the valley here were con- 
ſiderably ſteeper, as well as its baſe broader, 
occupied entirely by the river. Upon ſtopping 
| ſeveral times to reſt, and upon looking back 
along the road we had been paſſing, I obſerved 
the moſt diſtant mountains ſwelling up until 
they reached a tract of clouds, in which they 
were loſt for ſome time. My eye traverſing 
that tract, and mounting ſtill higher up, I faw 
ſpringing high above it until they arrived at 
another (a ſecond ſtory, ſo to ſay, of the heavens) 
the ſame mountains, but what words can repre- 
ſent the ſhadow ! (long as a whole country) that 
they caſt over that uppermoſt tract of clouds. 
We had now entered ſome way into Uri's 
rocky world. Until to-day my idea of the 
Alps had been imperfet. What J had hither- 
to beheld might for the greater part be ſeen 
perhaps in other countries; but the ſcenes of 
this day were peculiar, and were a true ſpeci- 
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men of what is called an Alpine landſcape. 
Ghaſtly precipices, above which ſhivering half- 
' ſtarved firs were clinging to the ſtark rocks ; 
here and there a handful of verdure Wabern | 
ble to any animal that has not wings unleſs a 
chamois—Every . half-hour, in proportion as 
' vegetation ſlunk away from us, the wilderneſs 

became more ſqualid, erect, and gloomy, the 
rain not in the leaſt abating nor the fog. 

I was ſtruck with admiration at the ſpirited 
emulation and boldneſs of ſo many mountains 
towering aloft, as well as at the groves of firs ' 
riſing up and Galing like N tortoiſes the 
banks underneath them. 

From time to time, they have wilt for 
enormous ruins of ſtone which lie ſcattered va- 
riouſly up and down the valley. They might 

be compared to ſo many volcanoes, ſlinging off 
heaps of ſtones, over- running the valley with 
a lava of rocks which ſnap ſhort, and blaſt 
the once luxuriant woods that grow on. their 
banks. — Fine headlong lumbering cataracts — 
nor was it eaſy to hear any perſon ſpeaking to 
you, as well from the jarring and hubbub of 
the cataracts, as from the river making among 
the maſſes of rock a ſtrange gargling kind of 
cry as of one being ſtrangled. — After a toilſome 
march perpetually aſcending the whole way we 
arrived at the laſt of the five bridges late in 
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the evening, as I thought, ſituated as it is at 
the fartheſt extremity of the valley, in the very 
profoundeſt and moſt abrupt part of it. This 
part of the valley ſeems to have been formed 
by the two higheſt mountains of entire granite 
being ſuddenly torn aſunder. By the force of 
the ſeparation, that one on the left hand has 
loſt its balance, and lies ftirown ſupinely, co- 
vering a length of territory. The other on 
your right hand remains upright ; however with 
its brow ſomewhat inclined over its feet, and 


louring down * hs 


. ——— cu: lumen ademptum eſt! 


The interval at their feet (no matter how broad 
or deep below the road) is inſtantly filled up 
by the river's drift. The bridge does not 
vault over 1t at once like other bridges, but it 
begins by pitching itſelf far up that wall above 
mentioned on the right hand along which it 
bounds as it were up and down, ſeking for 
a reſting place from which, having a ſure foot: 
ing, it may take its ſpring: Finding after ſome 
time a very ſcanty one it ventures upon this 
raſh leap to a point on the oppoſite rock ſtill 
loftier, above which it climbs ſome way with 
the greateſt diſpatch, were it to ſtop too ſoon 
it might RO into the aby ſs. —Immediately 


„ : | 


after, we found ourſelves in total darkneſs for 
the ſpace of ſixty, if not eighty paces—A gelid 
humour crept down upon our heads at the 
fame moment. By the time we were reſtored 
to light, the day had run back, it being after- | 
noon only. In the midſt of a ſmall verdant 
plain, ſurrounded by ſunny low hills, was the 
river Reuſs, gliding along with a mildneſs that 
you would believe it incapable of that fury and 
vehemence we had but juſt witneſſed, and 
which had aſtoniſhed us for the greater part 
of a day. Straight before us, at a quarter 
of an hour's diſtance, lay Urſeren ; and at 
the diſtance of three quarters of an hour, the 
village Hopital with an old ruined caſtle above 
it: Between theſe lay the ſummit of the St. 
Gothard. Z 

The mountain of the St. Ga being a 
country of itſelf elevated to an extraordinary 
height, and the ſmalleſt of its parts entirely 
occupying the eye, you have no object of com- 
pariſon by which to eſtimate its ſize: hence it 
makes not that impreſſion upon a traveller that 
is expected. It requires reflection here to have 
cauſe of wonder, on the ſcale of philoſophy on 
the other hand, it makes no ſmall ſenſation. 
Thus when we read of the Shriekhorn rifing 
two miles and a half, and of Mount Blanc 
riſing three miles in perpendicular height above 
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the ſurface of the ocean, one expects a preci- 
pice of that height, which would be really 
ſtupendous. But before we can obtain a near 
view of their ſummit, we have already with- 
out perceiving it aſcended theſe mountains up- 
wards of two-thirds. You may be ſaid to 
have begun the aſcent the inſtant that you plant 
your foot on Switzerland off the plains of 


France, Germany, or Italy. I never thought - 
ſo little of the Shriekhorn as when neareſt its 


peak. 


The road over the ſummit of the St. Go- 


thard is a paved cauſeway, and enjoys no view 
whatever but of the banks on the right, and 
on the left hand. Theſe are but of moderate 
elevation, and are very monotonous.—Not a 
tree to be ſeen The aſcent, before you arrive 
at the regions of ſnow, exactly reſembles the 
wild parts of Scotland, which it recalled ſtrong- 


ly to my mind. The day was remarkably fine, 


and the black erags that ſtood but naked above 
the ſnow (which was of the moſt brilliant 
whiteneſs) made the ſcene reſemble a new map, 
ſtained with continents and myriads of iſlands. 
— The ſnow becomes hard as pavement when 
trodden. The river Reuſs came boiſterouſly 
down the mountain in feveral long bounds, 


In many places it was covered with ſnow, a 
_ - fathom or more in thickneſs, and which it had 
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undermined and ſcooped out into arches. I 
threw down the heavieſt ſtones that I could 
lift upon theſe arches but with little or no 


effect. 


There are on the ſummit ſeveral fall lakes, 
the reſpective ſources of the Reuſs, and Te- 
ſino. As they were ſmoothed over with ſnow 
I paſſed over them without knowing it at the 
time. On one ſide, at a day's diſtance, is the 

ſource of the Rhine; and on the other, at the 
ſame diſtance, of the Rhone. | 

« The ſummit of the St. Gothard,” ſays 
Ramond, * is a platform of bare granite, girt 
cc. round by a few rocks of moderate eleva- 
« tion. Theſe are very irregular in their fi- 
« pure, and ſhutting up the eye on all ſides, 
« confine it to the moſt frightful of folitudes. 
« Three puny lakes, and the melancholy hut 
of the capuchins, are the only objects that 
c break the uniformity of this deſert, where 
«« not the ſlighteſt trace of vegetation is to be 
« found. It muſt be a circumſtance altoge- 
« ther new and ſurpriſing to a perſon, who 
© had never before quitted the plains, to ob- 

c ſerve the deep ſilence that reigns over this 
« platform. The leaſt murmur is not to be 
© heard; the wind in traverſing the ſkies ne- 
<« yer meets a leaf here, whoſe ruſtling might 


<« betray its paſſage, indeed when it becomes 
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46 high it ſighs againſt the points of the rocks 
in a moſt lugubrious manner. It would be 


« to no purpoſe to climb up thoſe ſummits a- 


« round this deſert that are acceſſible. You 


might, indeed, hope to tranſport the eye to 
a habitable climate, but you would find no- 


ce thing but a chaos of rocks and torrents un- 
„ derneath you. You would diſtinguiſh from 


«« afar parched and barren points covered with 
_ *£ ſnows, and piercing up through the cloud 
that floats over, covering them with a veil 


very often impenetrable to the eye — nothing | 


« of what exiſts beyond would reach. your 
fight, except a dimly-dark blue ſky which 
« ſwinging far below the horizon would bound 
e the picture on all ſides, and ſeem an im- 
cc menſe ſea ſurrounding this heap ve moun- 
« tains. 

The valley of Urſeren, of about two or 


three leagues in length, is but a furrow on the 
St. Gothard. One of the horns of the river 


Reuſs curves through the midſt of it. This 
valley is the point of reunion to five great out- 
lets: one to Altorff, another to the Griſons, 
a third to the Grimſel, a fourth to the Valois, 
and the laſt to Italy. 

At fix o'clock in the morning I left Realp 
to go down into the Valois, by the paſſage of 
the Forks. At firſt, there was a denſe miſt, 
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and the ſun, in illuminating it, ſhed a ſickly 


orange colour over the valleys, and a certain 
| fantaſtic indiſtinctneſs not unlike a dream. 


After ſome time the miſt pined away; and we 
were left to an open warm blue ſky, while a 
row of light filvery clouds remained baſking 
on the boſom of the mountains. | 

— In a few hours you paſs by the glacier of 
the Rhone, and preſently after the hemiſphere 
is turned faſt downward over the Valois. 

The valley that goes by this name is every 
way the moſt extenſive in Switzerland. It is 
upwards of eighty-two miles in length, taken 


from the Forks to St. Maurice. Such how- 


ever 1s rather its political than its natural 
length; it being in fact prolonged to Ville- 
neuve, twelve or eighteen miles farther. This 
is the rich and ample. inheritance of the Rhone; 
here he exerciſes free. and uncontrouled his ſo- 
litary reign. For ſome time after his birth he 


| ſhews no peculiar character that diſtinguiſhes 


him from other Swiſs rivers: his ſize, his co- 
lour, his pace, and his ſurrounding manſions 
of fir and rock, are the ſame. In ſome parts, 
he has within. the main valley another, a ſmal- 
ler one, for his own uſe only. (The Valois 
has, beſides, - a vaſt number of. ſubſidiary val- 
leys, each of which has at leaſt one river that 


ſerves to pamper the Rhone, fo emphatically 


1 

ſtyled, by Ramond, the deſtroyer of the vales.) 
His capricious and arbitrary character He 
invades and lays waſte the fertile fields, only 
to abandon them the moment after — That 
theſe wide domains are his only—that it is 
only by his ſufferance man has the tranſient 
poſſeſſion of any part of them. After a courſe 
of ninety-four miles, he drives with ſuch fu- 
rious onſet upon the - Geneva lake, that the 
latter has not time to order its waters to make 
way; ſo that there is a perpetual. tempeſt at 
that part. Directly after, he wheels round to 
the left ſhore where the lake is more than nine 
hundred fathoms in depth ; there he diſappears 
totally. We may therefore take the poetical 
licence of ſuppoſing that the river, too impa- 
-tient to-wait, plunges at once down into the 
deepeſt part, and after one-continued dive of 
five and forty miles emerges again a ſhort way 
on this fide Geneva, where it is certain he re- 
appears for the firſt time. At Geneva, his 
height, fize, and ſwiftneſs prove to be ſuch, 
that one might be led to think, there muſt be 
a purpoſe in fixing thoſe numerous and vaſt 
lakes on each fide of the Alps: by theſe ſuch 
rivers as the Rhone and the Po are curbed, 
which were they not they might, when ſtung 
by the ſummer ſtar, in their frenzy tear up the 
plains and roll them off far into the ocean. 
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It was now time to take leave of Switzer- 
land which I did at Brig, the moſt pleaſing 
part of the Valois. It is ſituated at the foot 
of the St. Plomb, one of the outlets to Italy. * 
The ſettled weather induced me to ſtop a day 
there before I paſſed over into that fine region; 
and I ſtrolled abroad early in. the afternoon, 
alone, up one of the neighbouring mountains. 
Growth and variation of the proſpect in 
proportion as I aſcended ; this part of the val- 
ley below my feet ſinking every moment, and 
the oppoſite one rifing as ſenſibly, the horizon 


diſtending and expanding itſelf on all fides. 


There ſeemed to be a challenge between the 
villages and cabins, which ſhould ſpring high- 
eſt—ſerving to mark ſome hundred feet in a 


perpendicular ſcale between each mountain- 


ſtory. The mountains every where furried 


over with brown fir; in ſome parts this cloath- 


ing reſembled a bear's rough-clotted coat. But 
at the greateſt diſtance they became more ſcanty, 
and ſhewed no bigger than prickles of thorns. 
At any height that you aſcend you can never 
ſee- beyond twelve or eighteen miles, both di- 
rections added together; this owing to the.fi- 


It is by far the moſt romantic of all and fortu- 
nately the longeſt taking up fifteen hours, ſo that 
you muſt paſs one night on the mountain. 


= 


nuoſity of the Valois in every ſenſe, in its bafe 
as well as in its fides. For if its volume is too 
much compreſſed by the mountains at one-part, 
it dilates itfelf at another. Sometimes the 
meadows lie flat; ſometimes in a reclining poſ- 
ture, hooded by trees. Sometimes they can 
creep up to the foot only of the mountains, 
but whenever they are acceſſible climb them to 
a vaſt height: there with their charge of cabins 
and flocks, all clinging to their nutritious 
breaſts, they repoſe ſecurely. 


Imagine our plains to be disjointed or bro- 
ken in pieces by ſome earthquake, then ſud- 
denly thrown together again in a heap abſo- 
lutely at random — That in proceſs of time 
this heap has become ſtrown over with trees 
moſſes and verdure of every fort, as well as 
crumbled over with hamlets, ſingle or in eluſ- 
ters: that the rivers after ſeveral falls have 
gained the natural channels, and paſſing in 
their courſe through ſeveral wide and deep 
chaſms have filled them up, compoſing thus ſo 


8 many extenſive lakes: ſuch, for the greater 


part, is the country that we have been juſt 
paſſing over. 

(Accordingly, all that you have to do in 
travelling is to follow theſe rivers; they will 
ſerve you as an infallible clue, and will con- 
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duct you ſucceſſively upon all the lakes, amidſt 
labyrinths of ſtrangeſt ſcenery.) 

In thoſe regions the traveller ſees or thinks 
he ſees the utmoſt violence done to the compo- 
nent parts of landſcape that can be imagined. 
Clouds ſinking and grovelling on the ground, 
while whole plains are ſlung up ſeveral hundred 
fathoms into the air. On the topmoſt pinna- 
cles of theſe again does a lake weave its am- 
ple web. Market-towns with their maſſive 
churches pitching their foundations on the verge 
of a precipice. Paſtures with their herds and 
flocks upon them hung up little more aſlant 
than a map—And rivers pacing with frenzy 
along, and at a height that the inhabitant of 
the plain is at firſt loſt in aſtoniſhment how 


they could aſcend there. 


—IWhat if you had ſeen the ber to 
Pope's image of a downward ſky reflected in a 
pool of water, an upward earth! not fictitious, 
but with real ſhrubs (if not trees) ſtooping down 
from it—What if you had heard the mount- 
ains yell, and the maſs that forthwith comes 
down along the valley! to which foreſts of fir 
are mere reeds, and houſes and entire villages 
but cobwebs. 

— The works of nature giving awkward | 
imitations of the works of man, as when 
rocks take the ſemblance of caſtles with tur- 
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reted towers; or of ſpires, obeliſks, magie 
cells, alcoves: or as when ſtuck round with 
pines that riſe perpendicular like ſo many pa- 
rallel columns, order above order, the whole 
forming a ſylvan amphitheatre. —Above our 
road, rivulets drop ſtraight down into the deep- 
eſt valleys, fathoming them like a plummet 
line. | — 

Various ſoils crowded together ; various cli- 
mates ſuddenly ſucceeding each other ; mixture 
of ſeaſons! Snows rifing refreſhed in the midſt 
of ſummer; and in the lap of bleakeſt ice, 
aromatic herbs or glad fruits brightening. And 
ſudden the ground gives way, and a river in 
its full magnitude ſinks down, nor is its courſe 
to be followed but by the ear long afterward. 
Late riſing of the ſun, and early ſetting of 
i | | 
Inſulated ſpots of verdure enveloped by 
rocks, ſo many ſweet kernels within their ſhells 
putting us in mind of the fruitful iſlands of 
Philip Quarl ſequeſtered far in the ſolitudes of 
the ocean, and deſtined to remain for ever un- 
touched by man. 

A traveller ſees through the duſk a diſtant 
village, and approaches it; it plunges and dif- 
appears. Some minutes after, it emerges again 
out to view much farther off than before. 
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Then when he is leaſt aware it dives a ſecond. 
time. 

Sometimes this country, : (like our Engliſh 
climate) from being exceſſively inconſtant, be- 
comes conſtant, from variety affects uniform- 
ity ; conceits and paradoxes would be its beſt 
deſcription. Some vallies are compoſed of rock 
entire, pure of almoſt any other ingredient ; 


not a leaf, nor a blade of graſs to be diſcern- 


ed. Some there are whoſe baſe is water. 
Others where nothing ſcarcely but trees appear, 


neither rocks nor water, all foliage. Some, 
where the forlorn eye is greeted by nothing but 


ſtunted graſs or moſs; ſome, but flate—or 


Even the works of art here take a ſingular- 
ity, and a wildneſs from Nature. We ſee 
bridges tripping acroſs chaſms of the globe, and 
mocking abyſſes of water; we ſee. roads laſhed 
round the peaks of mountains that totter with 
age, or clung to the headlong 85 of a pre- 
cipice. 


& Sed nos . ſpatiis confecimus æquor; 
« BEI * tempus — * ſolvere colla,” 
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